THE ARTIST IN THE GREAT STATE

The immediate prospect is certainly not en-
couraging. Nothing, for instance, is more deplorable
than to watch the patronage of our provincial
museums. The gentlemen who administer these
public funds naturally have not realised so acutely
as private buyers the lesson so admirably taught at
Christie's, that pseudo or Royal-Academic art is a
bad investment. Nor is it better if we turn to
national patronage. In Great Britain, at least, we
cannot get a postage stamp or a penny even respec-
tably designed, much less a public monument. In-
deed, the tradition that all public British art shall
be crassly mediocre and inexpressive is so firmly
rooted that it seems to have almost the prestige of
constitutional precedent. Nor will any one who has
watched a committee commissioning a presentation
portrait, or even buying an old master, be in danger
of taking too optimistic a view. With rare and
sL'ning exceptions, committees seem to be at the
mercy of the lowest common denominator of their
individual natures, which is dominated by fear of
criticism; and fear and its attendant, compromise,
are bad masters of the arts.

Speaking recently at Liverpool, Mr. Bernard
Shaw placed the present situation as regards public
art in its true light. He declared that the corrup-
tion of taste and the emotional insincerity of the
mass of the people had gone so far that any picture
which pleased more than ten per cent, of the popu-
lation should be immediately burned. . . .
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